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6. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD . 

THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY GOPHER. 
By H. M. Wight. 

The pocket gopher of the Willamette Valley belongs to a family of 
rodents composing t en genera* all of which are characterized by large 
fur-lined cheek pouches. 

The genus Thomomys > to which the gopher of the Willamette Valley 
( Thomomys bulbivorus Richardson) belongs, is distinguished from the 
other genera by the practically ungrooved surface of the upper incisors. 
To this genus belong 88 recognizable forms of 40 species. They are 
distributed abundantly throughout the western part of the United States, 
extending into southwestern Canada and throughout the greater part of 
Mexico. They vary in size from the smallpygmy gopher ( Thomomys pygmaeus ) 
of the Rocky Mountain regions of Idaho and Wyoming, whicn is seven 
inches long from tip to tip, to the gopher of the Willamette Valley, 
( Thomomys bulbivorus ) which is the largest in the genus, being from 
nine to thirteen inches in length. They vary in color from a species 
which is nearly black, to one which is a very pale buff, with nearly 
every intergradation occurring between these extremes. 

They also vary in their habitat, some preferring the high elevation 
of mountains and others the rich fertile valleys of the coast regions; 
some a warm humid climate, otherB a high and colder climate, while 
other species show a preference for the more arid regions. 

Variation is shown al3o in the food preference of these animals, and 
eaoh species in its natural environment is found associated with the 
food it prefers. 

The habit of burrowing beneath the surface of the ground is common 
to all gophers; in the high mountain regions they are found making 
their tunnels through the deep snow banks, while in the Willamette 
Valley they are digging their burrows in the hard soil. 

There are eleven different forms in Oregon, each inhabiting certain 
limited sections of the State. The species Thomomy s bulbivorus is very 
generally distributed throughout the Willamette Valley, inhabiting the 
unwooded sections of both hill and low land about equally. They have 
become specially adapted for their life in this Valley, this specialization 
distinguishing them from all other species of the genus. In the 
Willamette -Valley Gopher, the front claws are much smaller, and function 
less as a means of digging, their place being taken by the large chisel- 
like teeth which are really a very efficient tool used in cutting loose 
the hard soil whioh becomes so firmly baked during the summer. 

The color of the species varies greatly not only with difference in 
sex, season and age, but also with different individuals. It is only 
possible to say that the color varies from a very dark sooty brown to 
a bright reddish brown, the male generally showing a more grizzled 
appearance. The nose and ears are dark; while the chin and throat, and 
with rare exceptions the anal patch and marking on the feet, are white. 

The big brown pocket gopher, which lives in the Willamette Valley, 
faces a situation with which other gophers could not successfully contend. 
During that part of the year when food is not plentiful and therefore 
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THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY GOPHER. (Cont.) 

when more excavating is necessary* this gopher actually drives his 
runways through dirt that is baked as solid as hardpan. 

A few years ago I brought one of the little gophers, Thomomys 
quadratus guadratus , from over the Cascades , and kept him at my 
home in Corvallis. On several occasions he was placed on land that 
had not been cultivated and that was baked hard. He possessed 
sufficient courage to dig a well, but after many unsuccessful attempts* 
he struck out for that distant home-land of easy digging. 

At first it was hard to understand how any animal could throw up 
mounds so rapidly when working under such adverse conditions, but it 
is now, after watching the worker in action and seeing just how it is 
done, quite easy to explain. In spite of the many millions of dollars 
they have stolen from the farmers of the Valley during years past, 
we cannot think of these little fellows without feeling considerable 
admitation for their courage and perseverance. 

The big systems of runways some of which contain over a thousand 
feet of from 3 to 5 inch channels, have been excavated by one gopher. 
During the dry season of the year every particle of the dirt removed 
has been loosened by the big incisor teeth, used as a pick. 

It is a pleasure to watch the gopher at work. Even under normal 
conditions and when he is not forced to dig in for protection, he 
works as if his life depended upon his getting there as quickly as 
possible. Every muscle seems to be put into aotion as he chisels and 
picks at the shaft he is driving. I have seen him turned nearly on 
his shoulders like a miner, picking away almost directly ebove his 
head. He loosens a pile of dirt with his teeth, paws it back with his 
front feet, and then gives it another kick with his hind feet. After 
a considerable amount of dirt has accumulated, he whirls about and 
forms a scoop with his arms and chin, and pushes it out of an open 
lateral to the mound above. In this way he extends his channels, 
starting when only a few weeks old to build his tiny burrows, which 
become larger and larger as he grows to maturity. 

Like some men who are obliged to shift for themselves early in life, 
the gopher also forms a habit which is hard for him to give up later. 
Forced to put all of his available energy into excavation of channels 
in the pursuit of food to satisfy that youthful appetite, the habit of 
digging becomes strongly fixed, and when he grows older he digs and 
gathers and caches away more than he can ever use, never knowing when 
to stop, bent on one idea; to see the pile grow bigger. 

The main runways and laterals are extended very largely to obtain 
food, which is generally taken from beneath, being pulled down by the 
roots. This is not invariably true, however, as sometimes he may feed 
as far out of the open lateral as he oan reach, and possibly, at times 
he may come out and forage above ground. 

The nest, usually centrally located, is made of dried grass placed 
in a round pocket 6 to 10 inches in diameter. The gopher spends his 
sleeping and resting hours there. He usually has a supply of fresh 
food available within the nest, upon which he may lunch at any time 
he desires. 

Before going to sleep he carefully tuoks himself in, gathering the 
dry grass well over his back, head and shoulders, and then either 
hunohes down, stretches out, or curls his head well down beneath his 
hind legs, and is soon fast asleep. Upon awakening he usually washes 
himself. This is a very active and thorough process, ended by attending 
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to his pockets which are emptied of all debris and are carefully 
pulled out and cleaned. He then prepares for work by eating first 
from the leaves of dandelion or clover which are beneath his nest. 

The nest and runways of the gopher are kept olean and neat. For 
this purpose he provides himself with especially constructed channels 
used for storage of waste material. 

His store piles* of which there are several* are simple pockets 
and contain roots. These caches appear to be seldomf if everi used 
for food* and are allowed to remain unmolested from year to year. 
These roots are brought from the surface in the gopher's fur-lined 
pockets. It was a long time before I had the pleasure of observing 
the process of drilling and emptying these pockets* and nearly a year 
was spent in working out some way of taking a motion picture of the 
gopher in this act. 

The material to be carried is grasped in one paw and crammed into 
a pocket so rapidly that one is reminded of a slight of hand performer, 
but food is actually being placed in these pockets as they grow larger 
and larger until they bulge out, and he looks very much like an over- 
loaded pack animal. 

The pockets are emptied by a motion so deft that as you watch, 
intent upon determining every move, you suddenly behold the act com- 
pleted before your very eyes without a clue having been obtained. 
He rises on his haunches, bends his head forward and with a rotary 
motion of his paws, it is all over. 

An attempt has been made to determine just why these animals are 
so generally distributed throughout the Willamette Valley, in unwooded 
sections, with apparently no choice for any particular elevation, or 
type of soil. It has been observed that whenever the gopher occurs 
in uncultivated areas, the false dandelion Hypochaeris radicata L. 
occurs also. It would seem that this plant and this animal are 
ecological associates, and that the distribution of the dandelion 
within the Valley determined to a great extent the distribution of the 
gopher. The roots of this plant have been found in the gopher's 
caches in nearly every runway examined. 

The young, varying from four to nine in a litter, are born during 
the spring months, usually in April, May and June, although one 
pregnant female was taken July 22. 

When first born the young gophers are shapeless little fellows 
only a little more than an inoh long. They grow rapidly and soon 
become very interesting. 

The maternal instinct of the mother is highly developed. The 
young apparently depend upon the warmth from her body for when taken 
from the nest they soon become cold and when left out very long 
become weakened and die. She quiets them with a soft crooning sound 
and they respond to her attention by a wee twitter. 

When six weeks old they are mature in appearance and have learned to 
grind and chatter their teeth as ferociously as the old ones and are 
ready to be weaned from their home, a process which demonstrated how 
hard and firm these mothers can become when once it is determined 
that the children should be taught the lesson of self-reliance. They 
are literally driven out into the cold dark world to dig for themselves. 

*********** 



